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Progress Toward the Federation of “Little Europe” 


At the close of World War II, much of Europe lay in 
tuins and its people were bewildered, suffering, and fear- 
ful. A new pattern of national relationships was deemed 
necessary as a means of reforming and vitalizing the 
political and economic institutions of Europe which had 
promoted two of the most disastrous wars in history with- 
in a period of twenty-five years. Winston Churchill said 
in Zurich in 1946 that the solution was “to create a Eu- 
ropean family . . . and provide it with a structure under 
which it can dwell in peace and safety and freedom.” 

Attempts to build a new structure for Western Europe 
were made in two distinctly different ways. Intergovern- 
mental institutions were created, not involving a surrender 
of national sovereignty, to deal with the major economic, 
political and military problems of Western Europe and the 
wider North Atlantic Community. The most important 
of these are: The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) and its creation, the European Pay- 
ments Union (EPU); the Council of Europe; and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

Within this broad framework of interrelated institu- 
tions, and coordinated with them wherever necessary, 
there arose the supranational, or federative, institutions of 
“Little Europe.” These institutions call for the surrender 
of national sovereignty in specifically defined areas of eco- 
nomic, political and military concern by the governments 
of France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg. The three supranational institu- 
tions are closely interrelated, and if all three were ratified, 
the result would be the creation of a European state, 
with limited powers, rising above the structures of the 
national governments of the six nations of “Little Europe.” 
These three institutions are: The European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) which has been in operation 
for over a year; the European Defense Community 
(EDC) which was officially approved by delegates of the 
Six at Paris on May 27, 1952, and is not yet ratified ; and 
the draft Constitution of the European Political Com- 
munity (EPC) which was presented to the ministers of 
“Little Europe” on March 10, 1953. 


The Progress of the European Coal and Steel Community 
The European Coal and Steel Community has been in 


operation for a year and it appears to be off to a success- 
ful start. By action of its nine-member High Authority, 


1 For a description of the background, institutions, functions, and 
importance of the ECSC, see “The Schuman Plan and European 
Federation,” INFORMATION SERVICE, December 13, 1952. 


a single market was created for iron ore and coal on 
February 10, and for steel on May 1, 1953. For the first 
time in history, these products are moving across inter- 
national boundaries within the 430,000 square-mile area 
of France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg free of tariff restrictions and im- 
port quotas. Italy, however, has been allowed to protect 
her high cost steel industry by a tariff that will be re- 
duced by 20 per cent yearly until it vanishes at the end 
of the five-year transition period which the ECSC allows 
for such technical adjustments. 

The common market established in this vital sector of 
the economy of “Little Europe” embraces some 150,000,000 
people, about 1,500,000 of them employed in the produc- 
tion of coal and steel, utilizing for this purpose fifteen 
per cent of the productive capacity of the six nations. 
Small in size, “Little Europe” is one of the great in- 
dustrial complexes of the world. In 1951, this area pro- 
duced 231 million metric tons of hard coal (equal to 45 
per cent of U. S. total), and 38 million metric tons of 
crude steel (equal to 40 per cent of U. S. total).* In both 
categories, “Little Europe” produces about as much as 
the U.S. S. R. 

In order to finance the operations of the ECSC, the 
High Authority has levied a tax of 9 per cent on the coal 
and steel output of the six nations which will raise an 
estimated $50,000,000 yearly. Other highlights of the 
ECSC have been the preparation of studies of the coal 
and steel industries of Western Europe; the conduct of 
negotiations with the British delegation to ECSC to de- 
velop harmonious relationships between the two produc- 
ing areas; the development of plans for an investment 
program designed to increase the combined coal and steel 
output of “Little Europe” twenty per cent by 1958; and 
the first attempts to eliminate discriminatory freight rates 
within the Community. The High Authority has many 
problems vet to overcome such as the prohibition of 
double pricing, government subsidies, and cartels. 

The ECSC has begun to provide proof that suprana- 
tional economic pools can make possible higher leveis of 
production than was possible under the system of small, 
protected national economies. Pierre Uri, outstanding 
French economist and assistant to Jean Monnet, first 
President and architect of ECSC (Schuman Plan), has 
predicted the ECSC could make the following achievements 


2 Compiled from the statistical tables in United Nations Statis- 
tical Yearbook, 1952. 
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within the next decade: “In 1962, the six nations of the 
Schuman Plan, thanks to integration, can raise meat pro- 
duction by twenty-five per cent, coal by thirty per cent, 
steel by forty per cent, hydraulic power by sixty per cent, 
oil refining by eighty per cent, per capita national income 
by fifty per cent. One can predict that with the exception 
of wheat, the unified production of the six nations will 
surpass the present U. S. S. R. production as based on 
recent estimates.” 

Many observers of ECSC feel that it is a departure 
point for supranational pools in other important segments 
of the economy of “Little Europe.” Some thought has 
been given to pooling transportation and agriculture and 
developing common markets for the chemical, mechanical 
and textile industries. 

Progress toward economic federation cannot go ahead 
much further, however, without creating a political federa- 
tion to control it. The pressing need in “Little Europe” 
today appears to be a balanced, evolutionary movement 
on the economic, military and political front which will 
be understood and supported by a vast majority of Eu- 
ropeans. This is the purpose of the three integrated 
federative institutions now before the European public. 


The European Defense Community 


The EDC is a regional defense pact which would create 
a unified European Army of 43 national divisions to be 
placed under the Supreme Commander of NATO. France 
is to supply fourteen divisions; West Germany, twelve ; 
Italy, twelve; and the Benelux nations, a total of five. 
European Army corps led by commanders of different 
nationalities would be formed consisting of three or four 
divisions chosen in such a way that no corps could be 
made up of troops of one nationality. An additional safe- 
guard against national action is provided in that inde- 
pendent operations will not be permitted below the corps 
level. Staffing, logistics, and other forms of support for 
the national contingents would be under a General Staff 
of mixed nationality. The various national contingents of 
the European Army would wear the same uniform, re- 
ceive the same training and use standardized equipment. 
Its personnel would be subject to the same discipline, 
owe allegiance to EDC, and be bound by its laws and 
regulations. 

The Commissariat of EDC, the executive organ, would 
control the production and importing and exporting of 
war matériel through the issuing of licenses which must be 
approved by two thirds of the six-member Council of 
Ministers. West Germany. as an “exposed Area” could 
not produce heavy war matériel or any atomic weapons 
except by the unanimous consent of the Council of Min- 
isters of which France is a member. 

The advantages of EDC, as seen by its proponents, are 
that it provides for the defense of the West by associat- 
ing the necessary German strength with that of the other 
nations of “Little Europe” vet it does not create a new 
Wehrmacht. It promotes national disarmanent by supra- 
national means while at the same time providing for 
maximum defensive strength for Western Europe and 
the whole Atlantic Community. Moreover, EDC, it is 
said, would solve the problein of the historic struggle 
between France and Germany by binding them together 
in a common effort, as was the case with ECSC, and 
provide opportunities for better mutual understanding. 


3 Quoted in “The Growing Pains of European Unity” by Jean- 
Jacques Servan Schreiber. The Reporter, September 30, 1952. p 25. 


Institutions of the European Defense Community 

The EDC would have four institutions: A Commis- 
sariat, assisted by a General Staff; a Council of Ministers ; 
an Assembly; and a Court of Justice. 

Under the EDC treaty, the Assembly and Court of Jus- 
tice now functioning for the European Coal and Steel 
Community, would also serve the European Defense Com- 
munity. 

The Assembly of the ECSC is now composed of 78 
members appointed yearly by the national parliaments. 
France appoints eighteen; West Germany, eighteen, Italy, 
eighteen ; Belgium, ten; the Netherlands, ten ; and Luxem- 
bourg, four. When this Assembly functions for the EDC, 
its membership will be increased to 87. France, West 
Germany and Italy will each appoint three additional 
delegates. 

The functions of the Assembly under EDC are similar 
to those under ECSC. It would discuss the general report 
of the Commissariat and consider the annual budget with 
the power to reject it entirely. The Assembly might also 
force the resignation of the Commissariat in a body by 
a two-thirds vote of no confidence. 

The seven-member Court of Justice of the European 
Coal and Steel Community will also serve the EDC under 
the proposed treaty, but under the European Defense 
Community, subordinate courts of a European character 
will be created. 

The Commissariat of EDC, like the High Authority 
of ECSC, would be composed of nine members appointed 
by the Six for six-year terms. The difference between 
the two is that the High Authority is both a supranational 
executive and policy making body while the Commissariat 
is an executive organ controlled by both NATO and the 
national governments. The High Authority may levy a 
tax, but the Commissariat of EDC must depend solely on 
revenue from national governments which are based on 
formulas established by NATO. 

The main functions of the Commissariat would be: 
to assume responsibility for the training and administra- 
tion of European Army personnel in harmony with the 
guidance of the Supreme Commander of NATO; to con- 
struct the EDC budget in consultation with the govern- 
ments of “Little Europe’ which must be approved by 
the Council of Ministers of EDC representing these gov- 
ernments; to arrange for the armament, equipment and 
supply of the European Army in cooperation with the 
Council; and to conduct a scientific and technical research 
program. 

The Council of Ministers of EDC, like that of ECSC, 
would be made up of one member of the government of 
the six nations, but they would not be the same indivi- 
duals. The Council would have the function of harmoniz- 
ing the policies of national governments with those of 
EDC. Being the supreme political authority, it must ap- 
prove all major decisions of the Commissariat either by 
unanimous or majority vote depending on the nature and 
importance of the legislation. 


Prospects for Ratification 
The European Defense Community treaty has been in 
the process of ratification by the six nations concerned 
for nearly two years and the Netherlands has completed 
the process. On March 12 Belgium completed parliamen- 
tary ratification. Certain steps are needed for full action. 
Both the upper and lower houses of the German Federal 
Republic have ratified EDC, but the President, Theodor 
Heuss, has withheld signature pending the outcome of a 
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Constitutional Court decision concerning the legality of 
the action. 

The Social Democratic Party of West Germany (SPD) 
has challenged the ratification of EDC on the grounds 
that the Constitution of the Federal Republic is only 
provisional and that the Bundestag and Bundesrat cannot 
surrender German sovereignty to a supranational author- 
ity before the reunification of Germany is achieved. While 
both Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) and the Social Democrats are determined to work 
for a free, united Germany, the Social Democratic Party 
places reunification ahead of integration with the West. 
Aside from fears of a resurgent German militarism, the 
SPD alleges that if Germany ratifies EDC, East Germany 
will be doomed to Russian control for some time to come. 
Much of the political strength of the Social Democrats 
lies in the East and only through reunification can the 
party emerge as a more powerful force in German politics 
and end its perennial role as opposition party to Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democratic Union. Some support for 
placing reunification ahead of integration with the West 
has come from the leadership of the German Evangelical 
Church which has one third of its membership in East 
Germany and is fearful for its future. 

Alternatives to EDC are either to abandon the idea of 
a rearmed West Germany under the European Army 
plan, or to admit West Germany into the Western defense 
network with a national army. Commenting on these al- 
ternatives, Robert Schuman has said that failure to in- 
clude West Germany under EDC would make NATO 
‘‘a mere piece of bravado, and we should have to revise 
our whole policy toward Russia and Germany” ; admitting 
Germany into NATO with a national army, on the other 
hand, would be “far too dangerous a game for most 
Frenchmen ever to accept.” * 

France is under heavy diplomatic pressure from the 
United States and Great Britain to ratify EDC with little 
delay. Conversely, France is under the same weight of 
pressure from the U. S. S. R. not to do so. Thus far, the 
Communists have been successful in forcing delays on 
EDC. The latest “peace offensive,” which began with 
the death of Stalin, gained support among French neutral- 
ists for a conference with Russia. At the recent Big Four 
Conference at Berlin, Russia attempted to block ratifica- 
tion of EDC by offering a 50-year collective security pact 
to France and other European nations that would exclude 
the United States from its role in Europe and force the 
liquidation of both NATO and EDC. Molotov also tried 
to appeal to French opinion by suggesting that negotia- 
tions be carried out by the Federal Republic and the East 
German government to set up a unified, demilitarized 
Germany. Foreign Minister Bidault opposed these pro- 
posals and urged the French Government to vote on EDC 
before the conference on Asian problems begins at Geneva 
in April. Bidault seems to have failed and this gives 
Molotov another chance to delay vote on EDC either by 
stalling, or by offering to end the eight-year war in Indo- 
China provided France abandons EDC. 

Within the National Assembly, opinion is sharply di- 
vided over the treaty and all parties are split except the 
Communist. Some French Socialists feel that British and 
Scandinavian refusal to join supranational institutions 
places France in an unfavorable position alongside Ger- 
many which will allow Germany to dominate “Little 


4“France and Europe,” by Robert Schuman. Foreign Affairs, 
April, 1953. p. 356. 
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On religious grounds, some Socialists argue that “Little 
Europe” will be heavily Roman Catholic ; non Catholic and 
Protestant as it should be. Pro-Gaullists say that the 
schemes for a federated “Little Europe” will contribute 
to the strength of West Germany by depriving France 
of its army, coal and steel, and that French control over 
the Saar will be lost either through Europeanization or 
by an eventual return to Germany. Moreover, Gaullists 
argue that demands placed on France through its role in 
a federated “Little Europe” will force her to concentrate 
on balancing the power of Germany to the detriment of 
the French Union. 

Other arguments supporting these are that integrated 
armed forces present insurmountable psychological and 
linguistic barriers; that Europeans may refuse to fight 
side by side with Germans whose officers in the European 
Army might be former Nazis; and that the real enemy of 
France was, and will be, Germany, not Russia. 

The ratification of EDC by France is seriously threat- 
ened by these arguments and if it were put to a vote, the 
outcome would be difficult to predict. Aside from the 
Communists, large portions of the Socialist Party oppose 
it, and the Radical Socialist Party is split in half over 
EDC. A bloc led by two ex-Premiers, Herriot and Dala- 
dier, oppose EDC while Réné Mayer controls a bloc favor- 
able to it. The Popular Republicans (MRP) are almost 
unanimously in favor of EDC as are the Christian Demo- 
crats in Germany and Italy. It is expected that the bulk 
of Premier Laniel’s own party, the Independents, will 
support the treaty. On the extreme Right, the Gaullists 
are reported to be generally opposed although some sup- 
port for EDC may be forthcoming. 

On balance, the contending forces are nearly evenly di- 
vided, and the fate of the European Army treaty may de- 
pend on the ability of the United States and Great Britain 
to give France the necessary guarantees to win over reluc- 
tant Deputies. 

It has been recently stated in the press that Great 
Britain has assured France that it will cooperate closely 
with the EDC and that British troops will remain on the 
Continent during the fifty-year duration of the treaty. 
The future role of United States forces in Europe is not 
definitely announced and the State Department may not 
make its position known until France schedules definite 
action on EDC in the National Assembly. 

France also insists that the Saar question be settled 
prior to the ratification of EDC. It is believed that France 
wants the Saar “Europeanized” politically and made the 
capital of a federated Europe with its economy continuing 
to be linked with France until the establishment of a fed- 
erated Europe having one common currency. The Saar 
contains some 850,000 people, admittedly German, who 
live in a land area about two and a half times as large 
as New York City. In this area, eighteen million tons of 
coal are mined annually which is 26 per cent of the yearly 
French output. The Saar steel industry produces about 
25 per cent of that of France. If the production of this 
area were added to the German, France would be hope- 
lessly outproduced; while under French control it brings 
the production of the two nations somewhat in balance. 
France has a very favorable economic relationship with 
the Saar which is presently integrated into the French 
economy. The Saar is the second largest shipper of goods 
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into France, and is France's third largest export market. 
The Bundestag, or lower German house, accepts the 
Europeanization of the Saar in principle, but maintains 
that Saarlanders should in the meantime have the right 
to campaign for a return of the Saar to Germany, which 
the French have not permitted. German leaders are re- 
luctant to accept French economic control over the Saar 
until the establishment of a European State and believe 
that France should begin to dissolve the Franco-Saar 
economic union immediately. A settlement between Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and Foreign Minister Bidault might 
come in the near future if EDC is to be ratified this 
spring. If France ratifies the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty, it is generally believed that other nations 
will follow suit. 

The recent Italian election which led to the loss of 
parliamentary control by Alcide De Gasperi has made rati- 
fication in this country somewhat more difficult. Italy 
is now in a similar position with regard to parliamentary 
control to that which has plagued France during the 
postwar period. Observers believe that if Premier Scelba 
can continue in office and strengthen his hold over the 
government, the EDC treaty will be ratified. There seems 
to be a sufficient number of votes in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies to offset the Communist Party and Nenni's 
“captive” Socialists, even though these two groups re- 
ceived the votes of one third of Italy’s voters during 
the last election. 


The European Political Community 


The last of the three proposed federative institutions of 
“Little Europe” is the European Political Community 
(EPC). 

On March 10, 1953, the completed draft Constitution 
for the Political Community was presented to the Foreign 
Ministers of France, West Germany, Italy and the Bene- 
lux nations by an Ad Hoc Constitutional Committee of 
the Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
This Constitution will not be presented for ratification 
by national parliaments of the Six for some time because 
of delays on the EDC treaty and the necessity for much 
discussion and amendment by the nations involved. 

The European Political Community is designed to ab- 
sorb the functions and powers of ECSC and EDC dur- 
ing a two-year transition period by coordinating them and 
subordinating them to the initiative and guidance of popu- 
lar will. At the close of the transition period, the Polit- 
ical Community would stand as a small, European State, 
with limited powers in the economic, military and political 
life of the six nations of “Little Europe” to which more 
national sovereignty could be transferred in successive 
stages. 


The Organization, Functions and Powers of EPC 


Under the draft Constitution of the Political Com- 
munity, five institutions will be created: A Parliament: 
an Executive Council; a Council of National Ministers ; 
and an Economic and Social Council. 

Parliament would consist of two houses, the Peoples’ 
Chamber and the Senate. The Peoples’ Chamber would 
have 268 delegates elected by the citizens of “Little Eu- 
rope.” By a system of weighted representation, French- 
men, West Germans and Italians would each elect 63 
delegates, except that France would have seven additional 
delegates for her North African territories. The people 
of Belgium and the Netherlands would each elect 30 
delegates and Luxemburgers twelve. 


The Peoples’ Chamber and the Senate would legislate, 
exercise fiscal control, and conduct investigations. 

National Parliaments of “Little Europe’ would elect 
87 Senators on a basis of weighted representation. France, 
West Germany and Italy would send 21 Senators each; 
3elgium and the Netherlands, ten each; and Luxemburg 
four. 

Both the Chamber and the Senate would be formed out 
of the Common Assembly for the European Coal and 
Steel Community and the Defense Community since this 
Common Assembly would be instructed to discover ways 
of transforming itself into a democratically-elected As- 
sembly of two houses for the Political Community. 

The Executive Council of EPC, which would not have 
more than two members of any nationality, would be ap- 
pointed by the President of “Little Europe.” The Senate 
would appoint the President, and the Peoples’ Chamber 
could force his resignation and that of his Executive 
Council by a vote of no confidence taken by three-fifths 
of its membership. A new President would then be chosen 
by the Senate, and a new Executive Council appointed, 
provided it is not time for a general election. 

The Executive Council would raise the annual budget 
which would come from taxes, loans and contributions 
from the six member nations of EPC. The budget must 
be approved by Parliament and receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Council of National Ministers. The Ex- 
ecutive Council would have the authority to negotiate 
treaties within the Constitutionally defined limits of its 
powers, but treaties would be subject to the approval of the 
Council of National Ministers and Parliament. 

The Council of National Ministers of the European 
Political Community would be made up of the Councils 
of Ministers of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and the European Defense Community, and would absorb 
the powers and functions of these two bodies. It would 
have as major tasks the coordinating of the foreign policy 
of the six nations with that of EPC; concurring in all tax 
measures; determining the contributions of member na- 
tions; and passing on all economic measures. All major 
questions concerning the European Political Community 
would have to be unanimously approved by the Council 
of National Ministers. Since this Council is made up of 
representatives from the six nations of ‘Little Europe,” 
the right to national veto is preserved. 

The Court of Justice of EPC, which would not exceed 
fifteen members, would absorb the Common Court of the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the Defense 
Community with all its judicial powers and subordinate 
courts. 


The Churches and the Future of Europe 


The Committee on the Christian Responsibility for 
European Cooperation issued a statement on this subject 
recently. The Committee is a group of outstanding lead- 
ers from European countries who, as individual Chris- 
tians, are “concerned with the problem of arriving at a 
greater integration of Europe.’ Some of them are from 
the six states involved in Schuman Plan and in EDC. 
Others are from countries which do not now plan to join 
them. This statement was published in full in the British 
Weekly (London), January 14 and 21, 1954. It may be 
secured from Probiéines Européens, Casa Postale, Geneva 
17, Switzerland. It is a striking statement of the problems 
involved from the Christian viewpoint. 
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